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The Law of Innkeepers and Hotels, Theatres, Sleeping Cars. By 

Joseph Henry Beale, Jr., Bussey Professor of Law in Harvard 

University. Wm. J. Nagel, Boston, Mass. Pages 621, 

Buckram. 

Professor Beale's latest work is written in the same clear and 
concise manner which characterizes his former works on public 
service companies and taxation of such corporations. The result 
is an up-to-date exposition of the law on the various subjects 
with every opportunity offered for ready reference. This is 
shown by the division of the book into 32 chapters with 452 sec- 
tions which, with a lengthy alphabetical index and copious 
chapter headings makes it convenient to turn to any desired phase 
of the subject with the least possible amount of searching. About 
one-half of the book is given to the main subject of Innkeepers. 
The opening chapter gives a short history of English inns and 
medieval conditions of travel and traces the development of the 
law to the present day, showing the necessity for the rather 
onerous duties and liabilities of this class of public servants. 
That there is even now a considerable difference between the 
English and American views of their responsibilities is clearly in- 
dicated by the extracts taken from the decisions in both 
countries. On the various points of conflict no attempt is made 
to strike a middle ground, but the differences are stated as such 
leaving it to the individual reader to draw his own conclusions. 
This is to be commended, as it avoids the confusion which so 
often arises in such cases. Short chapters are devoted to the 
status of keepers of boarding houses, lodging houses, restaurants 
and bath houses, and also to the proprietors of theatres. The 
chapter on sleeping cars makes very interesting reading. While 
the law on the other subjects may be said to be fairly well settled, 
the law of sleeping cars, anomalous as it is, is still being develop- 
ed. As the author states, " a sleeping car company is neither an 
innkeeper nor a common carrier," but still owes many of the 
duties of both to the public. For this reason the subject has 
been carefully taken up and, as far as possible, its exact status 
denned. In an appendix of 227 pages the most important Am- 
erican statutes relating to inns and other houses of public enter- 
tainment have been collected and arranged in order of states, 
from Alabama to Wisconsin, followed by those of the district of 
Columbia and Federal laws. The citation of decisions includes 
those contained in the American Digest and English Annual for 
1905, and Canadian and other Colonial Digests for 1904. 

The reading of the book is made pleasant by the absence of 
mistakes in proof-reading and the use of bold clear type. 

F. P. M. 
The Declaration of Independence. — Its History. John H. Hazelton. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1906. Cloth. Pages 613. 

John W. Hazelton has rendered a true service to the student 
of the early history of the American state in presenting the work 
entitled "The Declaration of Independence — Its History." Be- 
fore the appearance of this volume it has been necessary for the 
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careful student of this portion of our history to search many- 
volumes to glean the facts concerning this document. There 
are several books on the subject which have been written by 
thoroughly competent men, but in all of them the truth is ob- 
scured more or less by the personal views of the authors, which, 
though undoubtedly based on the original sources of information, 
have not the true ring about them. In this work John H. 
Hazelton has presented the original sources and has made only 
whatever comment is necessary to enable the reader to appre- 
ciate their true significance. This feature of the work stamps it 
as authentic and reliable rather than as second hand and of 
doubtful reliability. The author quotes very freely from what- 
ever letters, documents and other contemporaneous writings that 
exist and which throw any light on the facts. The work abounds 
in cuts of these writings which alone are of great interest. 

The account begins with the First Continental Congress 
held in Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 1774. It was then 
that the people of the Colonies recognized for the first time that 
"the cause of Boston was a common cause," and adopted the 
non-importation acts to bring the mother country to terms by 
cutting off her trade with the Colonies which was considered as 
of vital importance. This was the first step towards uniting the 
Colonies. Yet in this congress no action towards declaring inde- 
pendence was suggested. 

Subsequent chapters deal with the events of the years 1775 
and 1776, the initial step which, the author states, was taken on 
Friday June 7th, 1776, drafting the Declaration, the signing, the 
effect of the Declaration and what was thought of it, etc. The 
ground is thoroughly and systematically covered. 

Much valuable material is to be found in the appendix. The 
notes of Jefferson and various letters, which throw much light 
on the points involved are given. The author has adopted a very 
helpful method of presenting the seven authentic drafts of the 
Declaration, the Declaration on parchment, now in the Depart- 
ment of State ; the Declaration as written out in the corrected 
Journal ; the Declaration as printed by Dunlap under the order 
of Congress, a copy of which is wafered into the rough Journal; 
the draft of the Declaration in the handwriting of Jefferson, now 
in the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia ; the draft 
of the Declaration in the handwriting of Jefferson, now in the 
Lenox Public Library, New York ; the draft of the Declaration 
in the handwriting of Jefferson, now in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Boston; and the copy in the handwriting of 
John Adams of the "Rough draught" of the Declaration, now at 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. The lines of the six drafts 
are placed under the lines of the first draft above mentioned so 
that the differences are brought out in a most striking manner. 
This arrangement has been very cleverly carried out and is one 
of the many instances in which the author has shown his skill. 
Following these drafts are accounts of their histories and explana- 
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tory notes. There are also copious notes to the text and to the 
index, further amplifying the story of the famous document. 

Taken as a whole the work is complete and accurately pre- 
sents the fact uncolored by personal bias and opinions. It is safe 
to say that hereafter students will depend on this work for an 
authentic account of the history of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. C. H. H. 

American Bankruptcy Reports — Digest of the Bankruptcy Decisions 
under the National Bankruptcy Act 0/1898. By Melvin T. 
Bender and Harold J. Hinman of the Albany, New York, 
Bar. 1906. Pages, XIII, 560. Buckram. 

With the increasing importance of the subject of Bankruptcy 
the members of the bar have for some time felt the need for a 
reliable and comprehensive digest of the American Bankruptcy 
Decisions. The busy lawyer of today finds it a difficult and 
laborious task to examine minutely each volume of a long series 
of reports. Therefore the Digest under discussion will un- 
doubtedly receive a hearty welcome from all members of the 
profession who are at all interested in the subject of Bankruptcy. 

This volume includes within a compass of 560 pages, a clear, 
concise and complete digest of all the decisions under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1898, reported in the American Bankrupcty Re- 
ports, volume 1- 14 inclusive (1898-1906) and of the notes con- 
tained in each volume. The first XIII pages are taken up with 
a table of the sections of the Act of 1898 construed, considered or 
affected by the reported decisions. The general arrangement of 
topics and the system of subheads and cross-references closely 
resembles that employed in the Century and other standard 
digests. The arrangement of the work as a whole is excellent 
and it will undoubtedly prove it self an invaluable assistance in 
ascertaining the law on the various phases of the subject of 
Bankruptcy. /. M. F. 



